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Teddy, 


_ Kennedy seems to me to he the 
Marilyn Monroe of politics,” writes this perceptive Washington observer. In a telling— 
and compelling— appraisal, she peels away the Kennedy legend and analyzes the man himself, 
explaining why the views (and votes) of women will be decisive should he seek to command 
the ship of state in 1976. 


BY BA RBARA HOWAR 
At a 


a. recent Washington din- 
ner party, an aspirant to the 
Democratic Presidential nom- 
ination was heard to say: “Of 
course, if Teddy declares. I’ll 
drop out of the running.” 

Asked why, he responded that 
no one could beat a Kennedy 
when it came to capturing the 
public’s imagination. “Why,” 
he said, “every woman in America is fascinated by 
Ted Kennedy’s charisma. If I did some of the 
things they say Teddy’s done, it wouldn’t warrant a 
single line in any newspaper. The only woman 
who’s curious about my sex life is my wife.” 

At face value, this seems a convenient cop-out 
for a politician who lacks the stomach for party 
infighting. But given today’s emphasis on a poli- 
tician’s personal charm and the public need to 
identify with glamour, it may be something more. 
I asked a prominent and responsible newspaper- 
man why so much space is given to Ted Kennedy’s 
private life. 

“Because,” he answered, “our women readers 
like to follow his activities. Teddy’s personal af- 
fairs sell newspapers. We don’t invent his esca- 
pades; we just report them.” I asked if that was not 
merely a hypocritical excuse to pander to the 
Walter Mitty fantasies of male readers. “A little,” 
he conceded, “but it is the women who watch Ted- 
dy like a soap opera. They buy the magazines. 
They select the television channels. Put to the test, 
women are the ones whose votes even tip the scale 
in an election. We don’t endorse Teddy; we just 
give women what they want.” 

However outrageously chauvinistic and demean- 
ing to the intelligence and political acumen of 
women these comments may seem, one has only to 
travel around the country to see their merit. Wom- 
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en are intrigued by Edward 
M. Kennedy— the man, not his 
record. Many young people 
voting for the first time have 
no clear recollection of Chap- 
paquiddick. They know only 
the charm and the sorrow of 
the Kennedy legend— the mar- 
tyrdom, the youth, the color- 
ful glow of days gone by, con- 
trasted with the dull and sor- 
did stupidity of the current 
administration. Gerry Ford, they will tell you, may 
indeed be honest. But Ted Kennedy is interesting. 

The truth is that Kennedy does have a finger- 
snapping command of the spotlight. He has our 
attention if he can deliver the goods. Which is, of 
course, what his political foes spend so much time 
contemplating. Publicity, they say, can burn him 
but. On the other hand, his natural capacity for 
drawing crowds gives him an edge over his contem- 
poraries. Savvy politicians from both parties will 
tell you that if Kennedy can get himself pulled to- 
gether without further scandal and come up with 
a reasonable platform, he can use the curiosity 
about him to an advantage that might possibly 
lead to the White House. 

One Senator put it this way: “People, especially 
women and kids— regardless of their politics— are 
intrigued by Ted. If he can keep out front like 
that, and manage to sound convincing, he just 
might make it. Make no mistake about it: in the 
1976 elections, it’s going to be a case of ‘women and 
children first’— and no political figure in the coun- 
try has a stronger impact on the female voter than 
Ted Kennedy.” 

I agree. In a recent eight-week tour of the 
United States, I encountered hundreds of women 
who wanted to know about Teddy. Each was eager 
to volunteer her feelings, each had a “unique” 
theory or an inside story, (continued on page 128) 
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If reactions varied, the curiosity was 
solid. Everyone had an opinion; there 
was no “undecided” group anywhere. 
Five years after Chappaquiddick, his 
recognition factor is total. 

While most of his Senate colleagues 
suffer from anonymity, Teddy is public 
property; rightly or wrongly, he belongs 
to the American people almost as much 
as do our parks, monuments, and camp- 
sites. And he is often as abused. Every 
move, gesture and statement are record- 
ed, his transgressions publicized and 
dissected. The public imagination em- 
broiders and supplements what does not 
actually appear about him on television 
and in the newspapers. 

To his detractors, Teddy is the last 
child of Joseph P. Kennedy, an old rob- 
ber baron who, when he was Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, tried vainly to 
encourage Franklin D. Roosevelt to sup- 
port Adolf Hitler. Joe Kennedy was an 
unbending and unlikable man, his tal- 
ents limited to making money and siring 
children, his ambitions for a political 
dynasty still reaching from the grave to 
touch his only surviving son. There are 
stories of Teddy’s unpopularity in prep 
school, his cheating in college, his rise 
into the U. S. Senate through Jack Ken- 
nedy’s Presidential influence. To ene- 
mies, Teddy remains the weak infant in 
a large family: to them, his character 
was pallid before he was born. 

The radicals have spumed him be- 
cause he has never strongly identified 
with causes more militant than starva- 
tion in Biafra; they find him liberal only 
at suspiciously convenient times— and 
moving to the center rapidly. To the re- 
actionaries, he has personified the evil 
in being young, liberal and rich. Most 
of all, he is the Kennedy who has justi- 
fied their distrust and fear of his dead 
brothers; he is the womanizer, the rowdy 
drinker who, they say, left a girl to die 
j and then went on national television to 
j lie about it. 

A vulnerable target 

To this surprisingly large segment of 
the American people, Ted Kennedy is 
synonymous with the threats inherent in 
a free society that permits change and 
encourages equality. Where he has not 
actually damaged his own image, these 
detractors have fabricated new failings 
for him. As the last Kennedy male, he is 
a vulnerable target of gossip, specula- 
tion and bizarre fantasy. At a book-and- 
author luncheon in Cleveland, a woman 
asked me if there could possibly be any 
truth to the story that Ted Kennedy was 
the illegitimate child of the Pope. 
Amused, I explained to her that most 
of the Popes I recall were so short that 
it would be unnatural for them to fa- 
ther a fellow as tall as Teddy. 


Equally as ridiculous are those people 
at the other extreme who see Teddy as 
the epitome of perfection, as a savior, 
the rightful heir to everything his broth- 
ers accomplished. They believe that 
Teddy deserves the Democratic nomi- 
nation for President simply because he 
is his brothers’ brother. When chal- 
lenged, more than a few of them admit 
to niggling doubts about the moral lead- 
ership Teddy could provide as Presi- 
dent. They argue perfunctorily that the 
Democratic Party has no one else to run 
in 1976. The most adamant members of 
this group seem far more anxious to ac- 
quaint you with their record of working 
for Jack or Bobby. They are, they will 
tell you repeatedly, “Kennedy folks, 
right down to the wire.” It is as thousrh 
they are competing in some marathon 
contest of endurance. 

Defending Teddy 

These people are as ponderous as the 
anti-Kennedy faction, and just as vocal. 
They are almost as numerous as those 
who counter-argue Watergate with 
hissed reminders of Chappaquiddick. 
On a TV talk show in Pittsburgh where 
the viewers telephone their opinions, I 
remarked that Senator Kennedy would 
be one of the less obvious tragedies of 
Watergate because our apparent moral 
bankruptcy of leadership would bring 
about a public demand for politicians 
above reproach on troth tickets in 1976. 
Calls of protest flooded in from Kennedy 
loyalists; they were indignant because I 
had suggested anything at all improper 
in the Chappaquiddick accident. Teddy 
was, after all, a Kennedy— and his broth- 
ers had died for us all. They charged 
that it was people like me, and the 
hostile press, who were out to destroy 

In Atlanta, a black man told me he 
kept Ted Kennedy’s photograph on the 
mantel alongside Martin Luther King’s. 

I asked why. He said it was because 
Kennedy had done so much for black 
people. I asked what. He failed to offer 
any specifics, but stared at me in shock: 
“Black people owe everything they’ve 
got to the Kennedys; those men are 
saints in heaven,” He was no more ra- 
tional than the cab driver in Highpoint, 
North Carolina, who gave me a stack of 
bumper stickers that read: Nobody 
Drowned at Watergate! 

Considerably more complicated and 
disparate, of course, are the reac- 
tions in Washington, the city that has 
the most to lose or gain from promoting 
or denying his candidacy. The subject 
never fails to stir passions. In the view 
of many old-line politicians, Kennedy 
has broken a cardinal rule: he got 
caught. To most, he compounded his 
crime by not confessing his mistakes 
and weaknesses. To the more calculat- 
ing political practitioners, Kennedy rep- 
(continued on page 132) 
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resents a threat to their good names 
back home; it is exceedingly difficult to 
convince the voters that life in Wash- 
ington is hard work when Ted con- 
tinually appears in print suggesting 
otherwise. Sexual morality in this coun- 
try is even more important for reelection 
than integrity, and American politicians 
have learned to leave titillating sex scan- 
dals to their British counterparts. In the 
United States, hypocrisy in high politics 
is essential to the system. In this case 
the age-old Washington adage has a 
ghoulish relevance; the man fool enough 
to get caught in bed with a live boy— or 
a dead girl— is politically finished. 

"He's not Jack or Bob" 

When I asked one highly knowledge- 
able Washington power-broker to assess 
Teddy’s chances for the 1976 Presi- 
dential nomination, he responded with 
a candor unusual among men who deal 
in politics. “The greatest example of 
Jack Kennedy’s impact on this country 
today,’’ he said, “is that Ted is even con- 
sidered a serious Presidential contender. 
If he were Senator Smathers’ kid broth- 
er, he’d be on some bank board in 
Miami and damned grateful for it. Ted- 
dy’s a nice enough kid, but he just 
doesn’t have what it takes— even before 
Chappaquiddick he didn’t. When it 
comes right down to it, he’s not Jack or 
Bob and he knows it. But he thinks he 
has to try. I feel sorry for him. That’s 
one hell of a load he’s carrying. 

It appears to be a solitary load. Ted 
Kennedy has neither the talent nor the 
urge to surround himself with the 
great aggregate of friends, advisers, 
flunkies and hangers-on that his broth- 
ers seemed to need and enjoy. Unlike 
his brothers, Teddy does not develop 
infatuations with the giants of sports, 
stage, screen, the arts or the media; I 
never once saw a mountain climber in 
his house. His few close friends date 
back to college days; generally, he is 
seen with his Senate crony, John V. 
Tunney of California, a divorce. To- 
gether they spend time with Teddy’s 
nieces and nephews, along with their 
own children, sailing and camping on 
Nantucket or the Cape. 

While some complain that he is often 
icy and aloof at formal functions, Teddy 
is gregarious; he likes social gatherings 
of people his own age, and has never 
been publicly noted for leaving a party 
unaccompanied. Few politicians, es- 
pecially the young and famous, have 
problems attracting women. The Ken- 
nedy magnetism is legend, and public 
association with any one of them has 
always guaranteed a woman a quick 
and certain celebrity. With Teddy, 
there is the additional convenience that 
he is vulnerable in his loneliness, and he 


is seldom in the company of his wife. 

A number of the older men who sur- 
rounded John F. Kennedy in the hal- 
cyon days have expressed a cautious, 
private disdain for Kennedy’s candi- 
dacy, considering him ungrateful and 
undeserving of JFK’s legacy. There is as 
much as two decades’ difference in age 
between them and Ted; often they are 
incapable or unwilling to evade the old, 
pervasive bias that Ted is “the kid,” and 
that he should be treated as such. Not 
all these men among Camelot’s best and 
brightest have achieved public success 
on their own merits; some have never 
quite survived their bitterness at being 
deprived of their brush with greatness 
when Jack Kennedy was shot from 
under them in Dallas. 

Nor are those who were entrenched 
with Robert Kennedy especially court- 
ed by Ted. Even the younger men in 
Bobby’s campaign express resentment 
over Teddy and the promise they think 
he destroyed for them at Chappa- 
quiddick. They all, however, manage to 
continue looking toward Kennedy for 
their future political fortunes, seeing 
him now as the last horse in the barn, 
as their final hope for renewed power. 

Not long ago, I spent an evening with 
several strong Kennedy supporters, one 
a former member of the Senator’s staff, 
the others notably close to Bobby and 
Jack. Implicit in their speculations was 
that all of them were close to Teddy, 
and mysteriously authorized to speak 
for him. Chappaquiddick, they agreed, 
was still an issue, but after all, it had 
happened a long time ago; it was an 
accident and people tend to forget. 

Sick, silly game 

I asked how long it had been since 
any of them had been outside the en- 
virons of Washington politics, how long 
since they had actually sampled the 
feelings of the American public. They 
could only cite the dubious results of 
commissioned surveys and polls insist- 
ing that Watergate overshadowed 
Chappaquiddick. I argued from my own 
experience that most Americans have 
not wholly lost their sense of moral out- 
rage, and that while many of the people 
I have encountered around the country 
are somewhat resigned to corruption in 
government, this laissez-faire attitude 
somehow does not extend to dead girls. 

When the conversation among these 
Kennedyites descended to a debate 
over whether the amputation of Teddy, 
Jr.’s, cancerous leg would “cancel out” 
Chappaquiddick in the public’s mind, I 
—who have a notoriously high tolerance 
for the sick, silly game of power— ex- 
cused myself and went home. 

It was then that I began to think 
seriously of Ted Kennedy in the human 
context by which I have never heard 
him measured. I began to see a man 
with every reason not to trust ( continued ) 
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Scientific Medication Works Quickly, for Hours, to 

Stop the 
Torture of 
Vicious Itching 

Even Personal Membrane Itching 


Now you can get fast, long-lasting re- 
lief from the tortures of itching, chaf- 
ing, rashes, dry skin eczema, even 
embarrassing personal membrane itch 
(vaginal and rectal itching) , with 
lanacane Medicated Creme. 

Thousands of people suffer the tor- 
tures of personal membrane itching, 
but now they are discovering the won- 
derful relief lanacane brings. 

You see, itching causes scratching, 
which causes more itching. That’s the 
misery of what Doctors recognize as 
the “itch-scratch-itch cycle.” 
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continued 

others, a man with few friends or ideas 
or values that were not thrust on him by 
a well-intentioned but imperious family. 
He emerged a different person from the 
one tossed at me by fate, and I gradu- 
ally found myself feeling kindly toward 
that part of him that I had never pon- 
dered before. It occurred to me then 
that not once in all the hundreds of 
conversations about Teddy, in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, had I once heard 
him discussed other than as a vehicle 
for power. Never are his qualifications 
for the Presidency mentioned— only his 
availability, his Kennedy charm and ac- 
cess to the Kennedy coffers. He is in- 
undated by people whose faith lies not 
in him, but in the immensely powerful 
Kennedy organization that can be re- 
vitalized to win elections. 

Ted Kennedy, upon reflection, seems 
to me to be the Marilyn Monroe of 
American politics. Few care what he 
may feel or need; what ultimately hap- 
pens to him as a human being appears 
trivial compared to his immense poten- 
tial as a money-making, box-office draw 
for his party; he is the sex symbol of our 
political system. There is little compas- 
sion for what must be on his mind in- 
cessantly: his fear that he, more than 
any other contemporary political figure, 
is caught in the awesome web of ambi- 
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lanacane works because it breaks 
the itch-scratch-itch cycle, lanacane 
relieves itching fast, quiets the urge to 
scratch. Then lanacane soothes irri- 
tated skin, checks bacteria growth, 
speeds healing. And it’s so pleasant to 
use — it’s greaseless, has no unpleasant 

Stop being tortured by vicious itch- 
ing. Let lanacane help solve your itch- 
ing problems today. For big' trial tube, 
send 25c to lanacane. Box 328 JH, 
White Plains, N.Y. 10604. Also try new 
lanacane spray. At all drug counters. 


tion and obligation. As the last of the 
four brothers, Ted Kennedy belongs to 
the nation— not because he has really 
asked for or deserved his position, but 
because it has fallen to him by simple 
default. 

In contrast with the handful of close 
friends who maintain that he truly does 
not want to be President, there are le- 
gions who believe he would go to any 
lengths to reactivate the Kennedy 
dream. Many see Ted Kennedy as a 
greedy acquisitor lurking about the 
scandal-clouded perimeters of politics; 
not even those who are close to him 
accord him the sympathy he deserves 
as a person. 

Rather than visualizing Ted Kennedy 
as waiting in the wings to take his right- 
ful turn as did his brothers before him, 
try to see him as he may truly be: the 
pudgy baby brother no one dreamed 
would ever be summoned to collect the 
pieces after Joe’s death in World War 
II, Jack’s in Dallas, and Bobby’s in Los 
Angeles. Possibly no one even thought 
to groom him for such a contingency; 
who would have dreamed it necessary? 
Before and during all the years of the 
Kennedy ascendancy, did anyone take 
Teddy seriously? 

If JFK were alive today, he would be 
almost 60 years old— old enough to be 
Teddy’s father. Who could have fore- 
seen that Teddy’s time would come so 
soon? In all those years spent at the 


dinner table, with old Joe firing ques- 
tions at the big boys, prepping them for 
their major political roles, shaping 
them to fulfill his aspirations, did any- 
one treat Teddy differently from his 
sisters— a family pet to be helped along, 
spoiled and protected? In most large 
families, the last child is swept along, 
his character left to be assimilated by 
osmosis. Even considering the inex- 
haustible and religiously intumed Rose 
Kennedy, there could not, for the last 
child in a family of ten, have been time 
or energy for a great deal more. Money 
does not provide the qualities necessary 
to the development of children. Confi- 
dence is derived from parental interest; 
even in small families, there is seldom 
enough to go around. 

Tennis and touch football 

While Jack and Bobby were moving 
ahead, Teddy had only to follow along 
in some ill-defined way, to be helpful 
where he might— and especially to stay 
out of trouble. When his brothers were 
making their early political moves as 
young men, they lived obscurely with 
their wives; they played tennis and 
touch football, unnoticed and often 
unappreciated. 

But Teddy came to the scene in time 
for full national attention; one brother 
was President of the United States, the 
other was Attorney General. Teddy 
seems never to have had a private time 
to find out who he was: he was a Ken- 
nedy and the world was watching. 

Picture Washington 15 years ago. 
Camelot had more or less been decreed; 
Ted Kennedy was a pampered, shel- 
tered young man in his twenties. For 
the opportunity of being in the big 
arena, he was deprived of any chance to 
grow on his own. 

While most of us were learning 
through experience to know our 
strengths and weaknesses, Ted Kennedy 
was thrown into a major and horrendous 
Washington drama, one in which he 
played only a minor role. He brought 
his wife, Joan, and their children from 
Boston and rented a Georgetown house 
on 31st Street. They tried to fit them- 
selves into the city’s political life— a hard 
adjustment for those who earn their 
way by solitary devices, harder still 
for those whose place comes by accident 
of birth. 

Teddy had no established slot or 
function. Everything about him was 
swiftly calculated and filed away; he 
was neither very important nor very 
illustrious compared to the larger reali- 
ties at hand. His wife was scrutinized 
and, though lovely and sweet, was 
found less energetic and strong-minded 
than Ethel, less glamorous and artistic 
than Jackie. Ted Kennedy’s house was 
never thought of as a valuable place at 
which to be noticed. The youngest 
Kennedys sim- (continued on page 140) 
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ply were not a particularly lionized cou- 
ple in the sixties, but, being Kennedys, 
they were given neither the time nor 
the solitude to prepare themselves for 
what would inevitably overtake them in 
the seventies. 

Where his brothers’ interest in wom- 
en remained quiet Washington gossip, 
Teddy’s became intensely, sadly public. 
Rumors of marital discord and the extra- 
curricular activities of both Ted and Joan 
are reported by even the most respected 
and conservative publications. Any shred 
of protection the couple had maintained 
after the assassinations was lost in the 
furor of Chappaquiddick. After Teddy 
Kennedy went on TV to explain Mary 
Jo Kopechne’s death, he became a pub- 
lic ward, a parolee whose life was not 
only a national curiosity but a public 
responsibility; he became answerable to 
us all. 

Guilt, shame, dashed hopes 

While other men are allowed to grow 
and mature in relationships with wom- 
en, Ted Kennedy’s lack of privacy has 
also deprived him of this outlet for feel- 
ing, compassion and involvement. Noth- 
ing is really his anymore, nothing but 
the guilt, shame, dashed hopes and re- 
sponsibility for his brothers’ families. He 
is left alone with the insecurities of con- 
tinuing a legend that was passed on to 
him by assassins. 

For all the sorrowful moments the 
Kennedy family has known over the 
years, they always have had each other. 
Ted’s role now is lonely and exposed. 
No privacy was permitted for young 
Teddy’s operation for cancer. Even in a 
family accustomed to suffering, there is 
something especially personal about a 
sick child, some primal quality all of us 
understand. Maxine Cheshire of the 
Washington Post knew of the necessity 
for amputating the boy’s leg days before 
the news was made public. She held 
back the story so Ted could prepare his 
son for the operation before the word 
was printed in the newspapers. Other 
columns openly discussed the latest Ken- 
nedy sadness in terms of Ted’s troubled 
marriage. Magazines speculated wheth- 
er Joan, the political wife who suffers 
the role more than most, would manage 
to hold together. Her recent admission 
to a private clinic that caters to alcohol- 
ics and the emotionally distressed made 
front-page reading. The most-asked 
cocktail party questions were: Would 
these difficult times unite the Kennedys, 
or would they lead to a final rupture? 
Would a deeply unhappy and troubled 
wife end any Kennedy hope for the 
Presidency? 

All of this is Teddy’s solitary burden. 
Bobby, whose sorrow at Jack Kennedy’s 
death was staggering, had Ted (and 


Ethel) to sustain him. Teddy, the baby 
few thought of, is the one who has had 
to go the distance alone. 

And there is more. Senator Kennedy 
reportedly receives close to 600 threat- 
ening letters a month. If you have buried 
two murdered brothers, can there be 
any way of ignoring a constant, throb- 
bing fear that some lunatic will also 
gun you down in the streets? What per- 
son among us can be aware of such pro- 
found, mindless hostility and remain 
wholly sane? 

And how does anyone balance fear 
against guilt, against the dread of in- 
adequacy, that omniscient hint of re- 
proach from those who think that it is 
Ted Kennedy’s irrevocable duty to pick 
up where fate forced his brothers to 
leave off? 

Knowing the vagaries and ambitions 
of politicians, one questions just how 
many eyes Ted Kennedy can look into 
and truly find acceptance. Can he trust 
anybody? How many see him only as an 
expendable route to power? Does he 
ever find sympathy, some touch of un- 
derstanding that he is the most captive 
creature of his century— damned if he 
does, damned if he doesn’t? How many 
ghosts does Ted Kennedy think he is 
disappointing? There has always been 
something unique and impressive about 
the Kennedy ability to look over the 
edge of despair and carry on, but never 
has one of them been asked to look so far 
into the dark so often, and still be 
expected to continue with honor while 
trying to satisfy the conflicting needs 
and demands of so many. It seems that 


it is Teddy’s painful duty to acquire 
these personal values and strengths as 
he moves along. 

One senses in Ted Kennedy these 
days a rush of mellowness and a rather 
desperate need for peace. But not even 
a legendary Kennedy could still the 
inner furies and quiet the exterior ones 
at the same time. One wishes for him a 
past filled with reflection and old ex- 
periences that might bolster him now. 
He has had neither. 

Recently, Ted Kennedy was heard to 
remark that he was learning so much 
these days, but he was saddened by the 
fear that it was all coming too late. If he 
comes to terms with his fears and his 
party— and he does run for President— 
would he survive the campaign? And if 
he did, would he have any chance of 
winning? What if he were the Kennedy 
to finish the legend in defeat? Is he not 
entitled to personal hesitations about his 
ability to lead if elected? What can the 
Presidency promise in terms of human 
qualities that might help him through 
the next 30 years? Could the need for 
power be that great after seeing the 
havoc it brings? 

Five years after Chappaquiddick, the 
dilemma of Ted Kennedy at this critical 
juncture in his career is that he embodies 
most of what is contradictory and con- 
fused in our society— and in all of us. 
Like his brothers in their own times, he 
peculiarly reflects us in both our mo- 
ments of cowardice and courage. He has 
very nearly paid his dues. He deserves to 
be dealt with as something more than 
legend or institution. end 
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